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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux Poetical Works of Blair have been collected in the 
eighth volume of © The Works of the Barrisn Poets, with 
Prefaces Biographical and Critical, by ROBEAT ANDERSON, 
M. D.” They are reprinted ſeparately for the accommoda- 
tion of the Admirers of The Grave, with the Variations 
from the Original MS., and: the Ii of the Aon by Dr. 
Anderſon  _ ; | 5 
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Or « the e perſonal hiſtory of Bras, few mein 
are known; and thoſe few are ſuch as give little 
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3 ſcope for amplification and embelliſhment. 

4 The life of a country clergyman, conſtantly 
engaged in the duties of his profeſſion, the practice 
of the domeſtic virtues, and the occupations of 
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literature, however reſpectable ſuch a character 
may be, can afford but ſlender materials for bio- 
6 Sraphy. 
Ihe facts ſtated in the preſent account, were 
communicated to the compiler of this collection, 
in converſation with his ſon Robert Blair, Eſq:, 
Solicitor- General to his Majeſty for Scotland, and 
his couſin, the learned and amiable Dr. Blair, one 
ol the Miniſters of the High Church, and: Profeſſor 
1 of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, in the a ee 
; nt. F ; rip; iS 
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' Theſe authorities are produced by the preſent 
| writer with much pleaſure; as it gives him, at 
once, an opportunity of reflecting on the heredi- 
tary love of literature, and diſtinguiſhed politeneſs 
of Mr. Solicitor-General: and of recording his ob- 
ligations to the venerable director of his youthful 
ſtudies ; whoſe well-eſtabliſhed reputation can ſuf- 
fer no diminution from the teſtimony of a grateful 
pupil, to the merit of his Academical prelec- 
tions,” which conſtitute an era in the hiſtory of 
| Scottiſh literature; nor eaſily receive addition from 
the higheſt praiſe he can beſtow on his . produc- 
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a wiſe, and the acquiſitions of a cultivated mind, 
ed religion to every order of mankind; and ex- 
Hibit to the literary world, a model of found and 
elegant inſtruction, and of fimple and perſuaſive 
® ſpecies of compoſition in our country. 


-vid Blair, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh, and 


| Niſbet, daughter of —— Niſbet, | Eſq., of Car- 


2 

ur, * 

. 
os 


tions for the pulpit,” which diſplay the powers of 


in recommending the ſpirit of a pure and enlighten- 


eloquence, unprecedented in the _— of * 4 
Robert Blair was the eldeſt ſon of the Rev. Da- 


Chaplain to the King. His mother was — 
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Z fin; His grandfather was the Rev. Robert Blair, 
1 one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Scottiſh clergymen 
in the time of the civil wars; a deſcendent of the 


ancient and n family of Blair of Blair, in 
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He v was born about the beginning of this cen- 
tury; had the moſt liberal education in the Uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, and afterwards was ſent a- 
broad by his father for his improvement, and ſpent 


ſome time on the continent. After undergoing 


n 


the uſual trials appointed by the church, he was 


> ordained miniſter of Athelſtaneford, in the county 


of Eaſt-Lothian, January 8, 1731, where he paſſed 
the remainder of his life. ̃ 1 


4s his fortune was eaſy, he lived very much in 


the ſtyle of a gentleman, and was greatly reſpected 
by Sir Francis Kinloch, Baronet, of Gilmerton, 
patron of the pariſh, and by all the gentlemen in 
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that neighbourhood. He was a man both of learn- 
| ing, and of elegant taſte and manners. He was a 


2 


botaniſt and floriſt, which he ſhowed in the culti- 


vation of his garden; and was alſo converſant in 


| 1 optical and microſcopical knowledge, on which 


cudieces he carried on correſpondence with ſome 
„„ 


— 


e 


learned men in England. He was a man of ſin- 


cere piety, and very aſſiduous in diſcharging the 


duties of his clerical function. As a preacher, he 
was ſerious and warm, and diſcovered the 1 imagi- 
nation of a poet. 

He married Iſabella Law, daughter of Mr. Law © 
of Elvingſton, and ſiſter to the preſent ſheriſfſ- de- I 
pute of Eaſt-Lothian; a lady of uncommon beauty 1 
and amiable manners. With her father, who had 1 
been profeſſor of moral philoſophy, in the Univer- 3 | 
fity of Edinburgh, who was his relation, and had Y 
been left one of his tutors, he had been long and 2 
' intimately connected; and, upon occaſion of his 4 

death, which happened ſeveral years before his 2 
marriage with his daughter, he wrote and printed 4 
a funeral Poem to his Memory, which is thought 23 
worthy of being preſerved ; and is TI in- x 
Terted 3 in this collection. 7 IJ 4 
By his lady, who ſurvived him ſeveral years, he 3 
had five ſons and one daughter; of theſe ſons, Ro- 
bert Blair, Eſq., of Avington, Solicitor-General to 3 N 
his Majeſty for Scotland, is the fourth. His bro- 1 
ther, Mr. Archibald Blair, was alſo a clergyman, 2 
and was ſettled in a pariſh near him in Eaſt-Lo- 4 8 
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thian. One of his ſons, nephew to the poet, Ro- 
bert Blair, M. D., is one of the Commiſſioners of 
the Sick and Wounded in Londen, and well known 
for his {kill in optics and aſtronomy, 

He died of a fever, on the 4th of February, 
1746, in the 47th year of his age; and was ſuc- 
ceeded in his living at Athelſtaneford, by another 
poet, Mr. John Home, the celebrated author of 
„ Douglas.“ | 
= This is all that is known of Blair; an accom- 
Y pliſhed ſcholar, and an elegant poet, whoſe genius 
and virtue, though celebrated by ſome of the moſt 
eminent of his poetical contemporaries, have ſuf- 
fered ſuch unmerited neglect, that his name is not 
to be found in any collection of literary biogra- 
7 Had the intereſting correſpondence of Watts 
been given to the world, by his friend and biogra- 
pher Dr. Jennings, it would probably have fur- 
niſhed many particulars relating to Blair, which 
might have gratified cunofity ; though they could 
hardly have added to the honour which his talents + 
and -virtues have received from the eſteem of a 
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- uſeful diſcoveries. Beſides the papers written by 


obſervations of other inquiſitive and philoſophical 
men. Like Blair, he was both a poet and a natu- 


# ſerious and humorous,” 8vo, 1725. He was the 
author likewiſe of The Univerſe, a poem,” which 
has been ſeveral times reprinted. But his princi- 
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man, who has left behind him ſuch purity of cha- 
racter, and ſuch monuments of laborious piety. 1 
The friends of Blair were the friends of ſcience 2 | 


and of virtue ; his-love of poetry and polite lite- 


rature, procured him the friendſhip of Watts, a po- 
lite ſcholar, and devout poet ; no leſs remarkable 4: 
for his genius and learning, than the mildneſs and 3 
fervency of his piety : And his paſſion for natural | 3 
hiſtory, obtained him the correſpondence of the 4 

famous naturaliſt, Henry Baker, Eſq., Fellow of 5 

the Royal Society, an intelligent, upright, and be- I 6« 
nevolent man, who was particularly attentive to 1 
all the improvements which were made in natural 2 a 
ſcience, and very ſolicitous for the proſecution of . 


himſelf in the Philoſophical Tranſactions,“ he 
was the means, by his extenſive correſpondence, 
of conveying to the Society, the intelligence and 


raliſt; and printed a volume of * Original Poems, 
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pal publications are, * The Microſcope made eaſy,” 
N 1742; and © Employment for the Microſcope,” 
1 which have gone through many editions, and are 
| ay known. Having led a very uſeful and 
honourable life, he died November 2 5, 1774, be- 
4 ing then above ſeventy years of age. By his wife 
2 * Sophia youngeſt daughter of the celebrated De 
| 3 Foe, he had a ſon, David Erſkine Baker, Eſq., au- 
| thor of the © Muſe of Offian ;” a dramatic _ 
ws Jof three acts, performed at Edinburgh, 1763; and - 
* The Companion to the Play Muſe,” 2 vols., 


ww 


? 22mo, 1764, a work that has ſince been confider- 
ably improved by Mr. Reed, under the title of the 
3 4% Biographica Dramatica,” 2 vols. 8 vo, 1781. His 

Hetters to Blair, : are in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Solici- 
: Jror-General. | 
A : With Dr. Doddridge, a man whoſe dans was 
1 3 reſpecbed by Warburton and Newton, and whoſe 
; piety was venerated by Lyttleton and Weſt, he al- 
- 2 cultivated a correſpondence; probably through 
5 i the kindneſs of Watts, or the good offices of their 
2 Common friend, Colonel James Gardiner, who was 
1 Main at the battle of Preſtonpans, September 2x, 


> 7745.5 and affectionately commemorated by Dr. 


1 © 
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Doddridge, in „Some remarkable Paſſages | in his | 

Life,” publiſhed in 1747. 8 REES 3 
The following letter, dated Athelſtaneford, re- 4 

Þruaty 25, 1741-2, and inſefted in the Epiſto- | L 


lary Correſpondence of Dr. Doddridge,” woes 3 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Stedman of Shrewſbury, I 790, | 
exhibits an advantageous ſpecimen of his temper | I 
and diſpoſition, and contains ſome intereſting in- . 
formation relating to the compoſition and publica. 2 z 1 
tion of The Grave. 39 3 þ ky | 
Lou will be juſtly farpriſed with a end from | EZ 
one e whoſe name is nat To much as known to vou: 1 
nor apt E offer to make an apology. Though I am ' . 
5 entirely unacquainted with your perſon, I am no F t 


ſtranger to your merit as an author; neither am I al. 1 1 
together unacquainted with your perſonal charac- 1 h 

ter, having often heard honourable mention made 4 A 
of you by my much reſpected and worthy friende, 3 0 
Colonel Gardiner, and Lady Frances. About ten uv 
months ago, Lady Frances did me the favour 10 1 | p 
tranſmit to me ſome manuſcript hymns of yours, in 
with which I was wonderfully delighted. I with ſu 

1 could, on my part, contribute in any meaſure hi 

to your entertainment, as you have ſometimes] be 


1 
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done fo mine in a very high degree. Lad tb that T 
may ſhow how willing I am to do ſo, I have defired 
Dr. Watts to tranſmit to you a manuſcript poem of 
mine, intituled The Grave, written, I hope, in a 
way not unbecoming my profeſſion as à miniſter 


of the, goſpel, though the greateft part of it was 
Y compoſed ſeveral years before I was clothed with 
ſo ſacred a character. I-was urged by ſome friends 
here, to whom I ſhowed it, to make it public; 


1 | nor did I decline it, provided I had the approba- 


tion of Dr. Watts, from whom J have received ma- 
ny civilities, and for whom I had ever entertained. 
the higheſt regard. Yeſterday I had a letter from 
the Doctor, ſignifying his approbation of the piece 
in a manner moſt obliging. A great deal leſs from 
1 him would have done me no ſmall honour. But 
43 at the ſame time; he mentions to me that he had 
offered it to two bookſellers of his acquaintanee, 
3 who, he tells me, did not care to run the riſk of 
I publiſhing it. They can ſcarce think (conſider. 


f ing how critical an age we live in, with reſpect to 

1 ſuch kind of writings) that a perſon living three 

3 hundred miles from London, could write ſo as to 

de acceptable to the faſhionable and polite. Per- 
| B 
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haps it may be ſo; though, at the ſame time 1 
muſt ſay, in order to make it more generally 
liked, I was obliged ſometimes to go croſs to 
my own inalination, well knowing, that whatever 
poem is written upon a ſerious argument, muſt, 
upon that very-account, be under peculiar diſad- 
vantages; and, therefore, proper arts mult be uſed 9 
to make ſuch a piece go down with a licentious 
age, which cares for none of thoſe things. - I beg 
pardon for breaking in upon moments precious as ⁶⁵ 
yours, and hope you will be ſo kind as to give me | | | 
your opinion of the poem.” x 
he difficulties tated by Watts in the above J 
letter, probably-prevented the publication of The . 
Grave during its author's lifetime. The earlieft 
edition of it, which the preſent writer has ſeen, is b 
that printed at Edinburgh, in 8vo, 1747. Atthe Y 
end is a tranſlation of a pious ode of Voluſenus; 3 
but of no value. The ſubſequent editions are too F 
numerous to be ſpecified. To the edition in 8vo, 43 a 
1786, is added Gray's Elegy in a Country- 
Church- yard,“ with notes moral, critical, and 
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explanatory.” The notes are in general trifling 
and infipid, It is now, with the Poem to the Me- 
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4 mory of Mr. Law, received, for the firſt time, into 
a collection of claſſical Engliſh poetry. EN 
The variations from the common editions, are 
printed from the original MS., 1741-2, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Solicitor-General, communicated for 
the uſe of this edition. The reading in the print- 


e dd copies has in general ſo much the appearance of 
improvement, and is ſo conſonant to the ſtyle of 
the poem, that it is probable it might be the reſult 
3 I of a reviſion, ſubſequent to the date of the MS. 
3 Some verbal tranſpoſitions, of little importance, 
are not copied. ary 

> & If Blair had written nothing elle but this ſingle 
1 poem, it is alone ſufficient to entitle him to a claſ- 
| ſical diſtinction among the poets of our country. 
$ But the Poem to the Memory of Mr. Law, inſerted 
in this collection by the favour of Dr. Blair, is no 
inconſiderable addition to his fame. It is evident- 
4 ly a juvenile performance, the tribute of affection 
4 ; and eſteem to the merits of a friend, and juſtly 
3 | chargeable, in ſome inſtances, with incorrectneſs 
d 4 of language, and incongruity of imagery: but the 
| ſiyle is ſimple and beautiful ; and the ſentiments, 
though ſometimes trite, are expreſſed with a ten- 
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derneſs and energy not unworthy of the author of 
The Graue. The apoſtrophe to Mrs. Law, in par- 
ticular, is pathetic and pleaſing; and the abrupt 


8 tion to the final conflagration of the univerſe, 
approaches to ſublimity. 
© The Grave, his greateſt work, * eſtabliſhes 
his fame. It is a production of real genius, and 
poſſeſſes a merit ſuperior to many pieces of the 
firſt celebrity. It is compoſed of a ſucceſſion of F 
unconnected deſcriptions, and of reflections that I 
ſeem independent of one another, interwoven with I 
[ ſtriking alluſions, and digreſſive ſallies of imagina- I 
tion. It is a ſeries of pathetic repreſentations, 3 
without unity of deſign, variegated with i imagery 'F 
and alluſion ; which exhibit a wide diſplay of ori- F 
'T ginal poetry. The poet's eye is awake on the ob- 4 
| jets of creation, and on the ſcenes of human mi- 3 E 
| ſery; and he is alive to every. feeling of compaſ- © | 
nion and benevolence. Through a ſhade of me- 1 | 
lancholy, which peculiar impreſſions of religion 


oy 
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throw over the ſcenes he n we always- Per- 
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ceive an amiable and generous principle ſtruggling 
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to overcome the degeneracy. which it deplores. Fo 
Whatever ſubject is either diſcuſſed or aimed at, . 
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he always endeavours to melt the heart, and alarm 
1 the conſcience, by pathetic deſcription and ſerious 
2 remonſtrance; and his ſentiments are always de- 
A livered in a novel and energetic manner, that im- 


preſſes them ſtrongly on the mind. He is always 


moral, yet never dull; and though he often ex- 


1 pands an image, yet he never weakens its force. 
'Y If the ſame thought occurs, he gives it a new form; | 
2 and 1s copious without being tireſome. He writes 
3 under the ſtrong impreſſion of Chriſtian and mo- 
A ral truths. Conviction gives force to imagination; 
1 Sue he dips his pen in the TR that religion me 
'S opened i in his own boſom. 

| 3 His imagination, excurſive ang vigorous, ſome- 
E | times exceeds the bounds that criticiſm preſcribes, 
3 Poſſeſſing ſtrong powers 'of ridicule as well as 
Y fancy, he paſſes too ſuddenly from grave and 
1 ſerious deſcription, to irony and ſatire. Inſtances 
I | of this improper aſſociation too frequently occur, 
4 and the grave and ludicrous deſtr oy one another. 
4 But the defects of The Grave bear a Very {mall 
YZ proportion to its beauties ; ; and its beauties ; are of 
| | no common account. 'They are happily conceiv- 
3 | ed LM forcibly expreſſed. His lan guage 18 the 
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natural and unforced reſult of his conceptions, 
Anxious only to give each image its due promi- 
nence and relief, he has waſted no unneceſſary at- 
tention on grace or embelliſhmnt ; the diction, 
therefore, though ſeldom ſplendid, is always vi- 
gorous and animated, and carries the thought home 
to the heart with inexpreſſible energy. His verſi- 
fication is almoſt as ſingular as the materials upon 
which it is employed; ſometimes careleſs and pro- 
' faic, and ſometimes ſtrikingly elegant and harmo- 
nious; reſembling ſometimes the beſt manner of 
| Shakſpeare and Rowe, and ſometimes that of Mil- 
ton and Young ; but without any marks of ſervile 
imitation. Amidſt ſuch a profuſion of beautiful and 
ſtriking paſſages as are to be found in this ſin- 
gular poem, it is difficult to confirm theſe general 
remarks by particular quotations. | 
After a ſolemn introduction. the following Arik L 
ing ais appears: f 


| The wind is up: hank * - "Hs it howls ! Methinks 1 
Till now I never heard a ſound ſo dreary : 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's foul bird, 
Rook'd in the ſpire, ſcreams loud: the gloomy ailes | 
Black plaſter'd, and hung round with Targa of | 4 

ſcutcheons 5 3 | af 
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, = And tatter'd coats of arms, ſend back the found * 
4 Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, | bers, 
3 The manſions of the dead---Rous'd from their ſlum- 


In grim array the griſly ſpectres riſe, 

Grin horrible, and obſtinately ſullen, 

Paſs and repaſs, huſh'd as the foot of night. 

Again the ſcreech-owl ſhrieks: ungracious ſound ! 
I'll hear no more; it makes one's blood run chill. 


The following picture is very fine and natural: 


F Oft in the lone church-yard, at night, I've ſeen, 
A By glimpſe of moon-ſhine chequering through the 
f trees, . 
TY ie The ſchool-boy with his ſacchel 3 in his hand, 
Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 
ſe And lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 
d (With nettles ſkirted, and with moſs o'ergrown) © 
= That tell in homely phraſe who lie below. 
11 Sudden he ſtarts, and hears, or thinks he hears, 
The ſound of ſomething purring at his heels: 
Full faſt he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
* Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows ; 


Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand 
O'er ſome new-open'd grave; and (ſtrange to tell) 
Evaniſhes at crowing of the cock. 


1 pleaſing picture is finely contraſted by the 
Lag one which immediately follows it: 
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The new-made widow- — 

Sad fight ! flow moving o'er the Petrae dead; 
Liſtleſs ſhe crawls along in doleful black, 
While burſts of ſorrow guſh from either eye; 
Faſt falling down her now untaſted cheek. 
Prone on the lowly grave of the dear man 

She drops; whilſt buſy meddling memory, 

Ta barbarous fueceſſion muſters up 

The paſt endearments of their ſofter hours, 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, ſtill ſhe thinks 
She ſees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turf ; 
Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 


In the above deſcription there are many minute 
ſtrokes, her now untaſted cheek---buſy meddling me- 
mory, &c. which mark the ſuperior poet. 
From the apoſtrophe to Friendſhip, which im- 
mediately follows, the heart catches ſympathetic 


PA 


| feelings ; ; and the amiable poet leaves on it the 


| impreſſion of all that 1 is tender; generous, and en- 
dearing. - There is beautiful deſcription, and much 


poetical enthuſiaſm in the e lines. 


n when my friend and I 
In ſome thick wood have wander'd heedleſs on; 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and fat us down 

Upon the ſloping cowſlip-cover'd bank, 
Where the pure Iimpid ſtream has ſhd along 
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a, Tn Ja gfdyful errors through the under-wood, 


Sweet. murmuring; methought the ſhrill- tongu'd 
thruſn 
Mended his ſong of love; the ſooty blackblea 
Mellow'd his pipe, and ſoften'd every note: 
The eglantine ſmell'd ſweeter, and the roſe 
Aſſum'd a dye more deep; whilſt ev'ry flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 
Of dreſs Oh ! then, the longeſt ſummer's day 
Seem'd too, too much in haſte : ftill the full heart 
| Had not imparted half: 'twas 8 
Too exquiſite to laſt.— 


The following N ſtrongly reminds us of 


Shakſpeare, and is equal to any of the moſt ad. 
mired moral parts of that wonderful dramatiſt. 


F 


Dull grave! thou ſpoil'ſt the dance of youthful-blood, 
Strik'ſt out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 


And ev'ry ſmirking feature from the face; 


Branding our laughter with the name of madneſs. 
Where are the jeſters now? the men of health 
Complexionally pleaſant? Where the droll, 
Whoſe ev'ry look and geſture was a joke 

To clapping theatres and ſhouting crowds, 

And made ev'n thick-lip'd muſing melancholy 

. To gather up her face inta a ſmile 

Before ſhe was aware? Ah! ſullen now, | 
And dumb as the green turf that covers them. 


. 
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The deſcription of a funeral, beginning, But ſee 
the well-plum'd herſe, &c. has the beauties and de- | : 
fects of the ſame admirable writer. The apol- 
trophe to Beauty is a maſterly paſiage ; ; as are thoſe 
on the death of the Strong Man, the Philoſopher, | 
4 and the Phyfician. This expreſſion 1 in the af re- 
| minds us of Milton: : 


e en From ſtubborn ſhrubs 
Thou wring'ſt their ihy retiring virtues out, 
And vex'd them in the fire | 


The Sexton will be teadily recogniſed as a rela- 
tion of the grave-digger in Hamlet. 


hoary- headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 
A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaintance, 
By far his juniors.- 4 


Scarce a ikulPs caſt up, 
But well he knew its owner, and can tell 


Some paſſage of his pO + 


— The following compariſon applied : to time, is 4 
happily imagined.” Ci 


= 


be... Yet POOR" more ſoft than e'er did midnight thief, 
Who ſlides his hand under the miſer's pillow, 
And carries off his prize ð 


* 
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2 . f ; 3 3 | 
: The hand of Shakſpeare could not poſſibly haye 
i gone higher, or have touched a ſituation with 
"3 preater nicety. | 
: Few fimiles can exceed the following for ele- 
5 gant fimplicity. Among the various tenants of 
; the grave, he enumerates 
5 The long-demurring maid, 
* Whole lonely unappropriated ſweets 
Smild, like yon knot of cowſlips on the ch, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
| - 


Another fimile, near the end of the poem, where 
he mentions the averſion everi of the good to 
death, beginnin g, So have TI ſeen * a ſummer s 

eve, is natural and ſtriking; | 
© WH In Blair, it is difficult to diſcover any material 
; traces of imitation, or even to conjecture who 
5 were his favourites among the poets of his country. 
; His ſtyle of compoſition 1 is his own, and his verſi- 
1 fication peculiar to himſelf. He undoubtedly, 
A however, poſſeſſed a taſte for our elder poets, the 
= ancient wells of Engliſh undefiled, from whom he 
2 robably learned the energy, character, and truth 
; of compo! tion, and the genuine language of verſe; 
| Cy : 
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particularly the frequent uſe of compound epithets, 


which are the life of a language, and in which our 


own 1s far from being deficient. | 
Blair, aaeding the death of a good man, „ ſays: 


By unperceiv'd degrees kw; away, 
Yet like the ſun ſeems larger at his ſetting. 


The laſt line 1s evidently bokrowes from Quarles; 5 


a writer of true poetical genius, and of exemplary 
virtue, unjuſtly neglected : 


Brave minds oppreſt, ſhould (in diſpight of fate) 
ee wy greatef (4 like the 5 in loweft fate. 
"a . 8 Mitt 


The 6 to the merits * Blair are ths, 


when compared with his deſerts. The Grave, 
though it is written in a ſtyle that might well de- 
light the learned, and deſerve the attention of the 


writers of verſe, yet has never been mentioned, 
10 very lately, in any eritical WO: nor imitated 


in any poetical compoſition. * The Taſk”, f 


Comper,. an, ingenious and truly origingl perform. 
ance, reſembles it only in the ſingular. combina- 


tion of pathetic. deſcription, comic humour, and 7 Z 
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| ſerious remonſtrance. Its popularity, however, 
muſt be allowed as an unqueſtionable authority in 

its favour; for by the judgme Vof the common, 
unprejudiced, unpedantic reader, the merit of every 
poetical compoſition muſt be ultimately decided. 


Mr. Pinkerton, the learned and ingenious edi- 


tor of the © Ancient Scottiſh Poems,” &c. was 
the firſt who celebrated the merits of Blair, and 
5 | ſubjected The Grave to the examination of criti- 
© ciſm; which, though ſomewhat too | and 
0 indiſcriminate, merits attention. 


I know not,” ſays Mr. Pinkerton, © that he 


| wrote any thing elſe ; but The Grave is worth a 
thouſand common poems. The language is ſuch 


as Shakſpeare would have uſed ; yet he no where 


XZ imitates Shakſpeare, or uſes any expreſſion of his. 
3 It is frugal and chaſte; yet, upon occaſion, high- 
\ | ly poetical, without any appearance of reſearch. 
7 It is unqueſtionably the beſt piece of blank n 
ue have, fave thoſe of Milton,” 


THE GRAVE. 


| THE HOUSE APPOINTED FOR ALL LIVING.—JOB« 


5 "ol de affect the ſun, and ſome the ſhade 
Some flee the city, ſome the hermitage; 
Their aims as various as the roads they take 

In journeying through life ;---the taſk be mine 
To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 

Th' appointed place of rendezyous, where all 
—Thy ſuccours I implore, 


| Theſe travellers meet. 
1 Eternal King! whoſe potent arm ſuſtains 

1 The keys of hell and death ——The grave, dread 
thing! 8 9 


Men ſhiver when thou'rt nam d: Nature appall'd, 


; Shakes off her wonted firmneſs, Ah! how dark 
Thy long extended realms, and rueful waſtes 
Where nought but ſilence * and = dark 
; ok, A 

5 Bs 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
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Dark as was chaos, ere the infant ſun TR 


Was roll'd together, or had try'd his beams 
Athwart the gloom profound. The ſickly taper 


B y glimm'ring through thy low-brow'd miſty vaults, 
 (Furr'd round with mouldy damps, and ropy ſlime) 


Lets fall a ſupernumerary horror, WG 


And only ſerves to make thy night more irkſome. 


Well do I know thee by thy truſty yew, 
Cheerleſs unſocial plant, that loves to dwell 
*Midft ſkulls and coffins, epitaphs, and worms: 


Where li zht- heed ghoſts, and viſionary ſhades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 


Embody'd, thick, perform their myſtic rounds, 


No other merriment, dull tree, is thine. 


See yonder hallow'd fane the pious work 


Of names once fan'd, now dubious or forgot, 29 
And bury'd'midft the wreck of things which were; 


© 
bn 
* 


3 21. - Methinks I 3 thee, Kc. 


29. Of thoſe that liv d ſome hundred years ago; . 
Where lie interr'd the more illuſtrious dad. 


The wind is up, &c. 
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There lie interr'd the more illuſtrious dead. 


| The wind is up: hark! how it howls! Methinks 
Till now I never heard a ſound fo dreary : [ bird, 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's foul 


Rook'd in the ſpire, ſcreams loud: the gloomy ailes 


Black plaſter'd, and hung round with ſhreds of 


ſcutcheons 


And tatter'd coats of arms, ſend back the ſound 


Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 


| The manſions of the dead. ——Rous'd ls their 


ſlumbers, 
In grim array the griſly ſpectres riſe, 40 


Grin horrible, and obſtinately ſullen, 
Paſs and repaſs, huſh'd as the foot of night. os 


Again the ſcreech-owl ſhrieks: ungracious ſound: 


I'll hear no more; it makes one's blood run chill. 


Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 


(Coeval near with that) all ragged ſhow, 
Long laſh'd by the rude winds. Some rift half down 
Their branchleſs trunks ; others ſo thin a- top, 


That ſcarce two crows could lodge in the ſame tree. 


5 Strange things, the OTROS" ons _ have happen'd 


here : - 50 


D. 
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Wid ſhticks have iſſued "OP the hollow tombs * 
Dead men have come again, and walk'd about ; 
And the great bell has told, unrung, untouch'd. 
(Such tales their cheer at wake or goſſiping, 
"When it draws near the witching time of night.) 
Oft in the lone church- yard at night I've ſeen, 


By glimpſe of moon-ſhine mn * the 


| trees, | 
The ſchool- boy, with his be in his hand, 
Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 60 
(With nettles ſkirted, and with moſs o'ergrown), 
That tell in homely phraſe who lie below. 
Sudden he ſtarts, and hears, or thinks he bears, 
The found of ſomething purring at his heels; 
Full faſt he flies, and dares not look behind him, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows; 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 
That walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand 69 
O' er ſome new-open'd grave; and (ſtrange to tell!) 


a. 3 - I -” 8 i 
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' VARIATION. 
65. Of horrid n ſtrait and tall. 
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Fvaniſhes at crowing of the cock. 

The new-made widow, too, I've ſometimes 0 d, 
Sad ſight! flow moving o'er the proſtrate dead: 
Liſtleſs, ſhe crawls along in doleful black, 

| Whilſt burſts of ſorrow guſh from either eye, 

| Faſt falling down her now untaſted cheek. 

{ Prone on the lowly grave of the dear man 

She drops; whilſt buſy meddling memory, 

In barbarous ſucceſſion muſters up 

The paſt endearments of their ſofter hours, $g 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, ſtill ſhe thinks 

| She ſees him, and indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turf, 


Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 


Invidious grave how doſt thou rend in ſunder 5 
Whom love has knit, and ſympathy made one? 

A tie more ſtubborn far than nature's band. 
Friendſhip! myſterious cement of the ſoul; 

| Sweetner of life, and ſolder of ſociety, 89 


© 
—— —— 


yo 


VARIATION. 
85. Invidious grave! thou ſeparat'ſt chief end. 
That love has bound, &. 


Dij 
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I owe thee much. Thou haſt deſervd We me 
Far far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I prov'd the labours of thy love, 

And the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to pleaſe.—Oh ! when my friend and I 
In ſome thick wood have wander'd heedleſs on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and ſat us down 
Upon the floping cowſlip-coyer'd bank, 

Where the pure limpid ſtream has ſlid along 

In grateful errours through the under-wood, 
Sweet murmuring ; methought the * 

N thruſh _ 100 
Mended his ſong of "TE ; the ſooty black-bird 
Mellow'd his pipe, and ſoften'd every note : 

The eglantine ſmell'd ſweeter, and the roſe 

Aſſum' d a dye more deep 3 whilſt ev'ry flower 

Vied with its fellow plant in luxury | | 

Of drefs.------ 0 h! then the longeſt ſummer's day 

Seem'd too, too much in haſte : ſtill the full heart 


Had not imparted half: twas happineſs 
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Too exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed, 109 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance)! 
Dull grave---thou poib n the dance of . 
bloed, 


O 
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: Strik' ſt out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 


And ev'ry ſmirking feature from the face ; 


Branding our laughter with the name of madneſs. 


Where are the jeſters now? the men of health 


1 Complexionally pleaſant ? Where the droll, 
| Whoſe ev'ry look and geſture was a joke 


To clapping theatres and ſhouting crowds, 
And made ev'n thick-lip'd muſing melancholy 


To gather up her face into a ſmile = 120 


Before ſhe was aware? Ah! ſullen now, 


And dumb as the green turf that covers them. 


Where are the mighty thunderbolts of war? 
The Roman Cæſars, and the Grecian chiefs, 
The boaſt of ſtory? Where the ee _— ; 
Who the tiara at his pleaſure tore 
From kings of all the then diſcover'd alobe.; 8 | 
And cry'd, forſooth, becauſe his arm was hamper'd, 


And had not room enough to do its work? 
Alas! how ſlim, diſhonourably ſlim, 4 130 


And cramm'd into a ſpace we bluſh to name 
Proud royalty! how alter'd in thy looks! _ | 
How blank thy features, and how wan thy hue! 
Son of the mornin g! whither art thou gone 
Where haſt thou hid thy many-ſpangled head, 
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And the majeſtic menace of thine eyes D 


Felt from afar? Pliant and powerleſs now, 
Like new-born infant wound up in his ſwathes, 


Or victim tumbled flat upon lus back, 
That throbs beneath the ſacrificer's knife. I49 


Mute, muſt thou bear the ſtrife of little . 
And coward inſults of the baſe-born crowd; 


That grudge a privilege thou never hadſt, 


But only hop'd for in the peaceful grave, 
Of being unmoleſted and alone. Pw 


Arabia's gums and odoriferous drugs, 

And honours by the herald duly paid 

In mode and form, ev'n to a very ſcruple ; 
Oh cruel irony ! theſe come too late; ig I49 


= And only mock, whom they were meant to honour, 
= Surely there's not a dungeon ſlave that's bury'd 


In the high-way, unſhrouded and uncoffin'd, 


But lies as ſoft, and ſleeps as ſound as he. 
Sorry pre-eminence of high deſcent, 


Above the baſer born, to rot in ſtate. | 
But ſee! the well-plum'd herſe comes noddingon, 

Stately and ſlow ; and properly attended 

By the whole ſable tribe, that painful watch: 


The ſick man's door, and live upon the dead, 


"of 
By letting out their perſons by the hour, 160 
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To mimic ſorrow, when the heart's not ſad. 
| How rich the trappings! now they're all unfurl'd, 
And glittering in the ſun; triumphant entries 
Of conquerors, and coronation-pomps, 
In glory ſcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 
Retard th' unwieldy ſhow ; whilſt from the caſe- 
eee, ; 
= And houſes tops, ranks behind ranks doſe wedg'd 
Hang bellying o'er. But tell us, why this waſte, 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcaſe | 
That's fall'n into diſgrace, and in the noſtril 170 
Smells horrible ?---Ye undertakers, tell us, 
Midſt all the gorgeous figures you exhibit, 
Why is the principal conceal'd, for which - 
You make this mighty ftir.------"Tis wiſely done: 


What would offend the eye in a good picture, 


Ihe painter caſts diſcreetly into ſhades. 
Proud lineage, now how little thou appear 
Below the envy of the private man. 5 


Honour, that meddleſome officious il! 179 


5 


— 


' VARIATION « 


178, Why hide the PRs for ſake * which. 


W 
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Binfutahhpo or n to death Hor chere ſtops ſhort: 

Strange perſecution | when the grave itſelf 

Is no protection from rude ſufferance. =» 
Abſurd to think to over-reach the grave, 

And from the wreck of names to reſcue ours. 


1 The beſt concerted ſchemes men lay for fame, 


Die faſt away: only themſelves die faſter. 
The far-fam'd ſculptor, and the laurell'd bard, 
Theſe bold infurancers of deathleſs fame, 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

The tapering pyramid, th Egyptian's pride, 190 
And wonder of the world, whoſe ſpiky top 
Has wounded the thick cloud, and long outliv'd 
The angry ſhaking of the winter's ſtorm; | 

_ Yet ſpent at laſt by th' injuries had heaven, 1 

Shatter'd with age, and furrow'd o'er with years, 

The myſtic cone with hieroglyphics eruſted, 

At once gives way. Oh! lamentable ſight: 

The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 


A hideous and miſ-ſhapen length of ruins. 


© Sepulchral columns wreſtle, but in van, 200 


- 
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| VARIATION, 
195. Dodder'd with age, &c. 
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With all. fubduing time: her cank'ring hand 


With calm delib'rate malice waſteth them : 


Worn on the edge of days the braſs conſumes, 
The buſto moulders, and the deep- cut marble, 
Unſteady to the ſteel, give up its charge. 
Ambition, half convicted of her folly, 
Hangs down the head, and reddens at the tale. 
Here all the mighty troublers of the earth, 208 
Who ſwam to ſov' reign rule through ſeas of blood; 
Th' oppreſſive, ſturdy, man- deſtroying villains, * 
Who ravag'd kingdoms, and laid empires waſte, 
And in a cruel wantonneſs of power ö 
Thinn'd Rates of half their people, and gave up - 
To want the reſt ; ; now, like a ſtorm that's ſpent, 
Lie huſh'd, and meanly ſneak behind the covert. - 


Vain thought ! to hide them from the gen'ral ſcorn 


That haunts and dogs them like an injur'd ghoſt : 

Implacable.------Here too the petty tyrant, 
| Whoſe ſcant domains geographer ne'er notic'd, 219 

= And, well for neighbourin g grounds, of arm as ſhort; 

Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor, 

And gripp'd them like ſome lordly beaſt of prey 3 

Deaf to the forceful cries of gnawing hunger, 


And piteous plaintive voice of miſery; - 
E 
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(As if a flave was not a ſhred of nature, "7-2 
Of the ſame common nature with his lord); "SRD 


Nom tame and humble, like a child that's whipp'd, 
Shakes hands with duſt, and calls the worm his 


kinſman; 5 
Nor pleads his rank and birthright. "Dudes ground 
Precedency's a jeſt ; vaſſal and lord, 230 


Groſsly familiar, fide by ſide conſume, 
When ſelf-eſteem, Or others adulation, Wh, 
Would cunningly perſuade us we were ſomething 
Above the common level of our kind, I[t'ry, 
The grave gainſays the ſmooth complexion'd flat- 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 
Beauty thou pretty play-thin g, dear deceit, 
| That ſteals ſo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling s heart, 
And gives it a new pulſe, unknown before, 239 
The grave diſcredits thee: thy charms expung' d, 
Thy roſes faded, and thy lilies ſoil'd, 
What haft thou more to boaſt of? ? Will thy loyers 
Flock round thee now, to gaze and do thee ho- 
mage? TEA 


' VARIATION, 
239. Not i n MS. 


rut onave; A rot.. 5 


- Methinks I ſee thee with thy head low laid, 
- Whilſt ſurfeited upon thy damaſk cheek ' 
The high fed worm, in lazy volumes roll d, 
Riots unſcar d. For this, was all thy caution? ? 
For this, thy painful labours at thy plaſs ? 248 | 
T improve thoſe charms, and keep them i in re- 
pair, r ee teeder, 
For which che ſ poiler thanks thee not. Foul 
Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well, 
And leave as keen a reliſh on the ſenſe. 
Look how the fair one weeps! Ahe conſcious tears 
Stand thick as dew-drops on the bells of flow'rs : 
Honeſt effuſion! the ſwoPn heart in vain 
Works hard to put a gloſs on its diftreſs.. 
Strength too---thou ſurly, and leſs gentle boaſt 
of thoſe that loud laugh at the village ring; 
A fit of « common ſickneſs pulls thee down 
With greater eaſe, than e er thou did'ſt the ſtrip- 
ling | ee 2 
That raſhly dar'd thee to th' unequal fight. | 
What groan was that I heard? deep groan indeed! 
With anguiſh heavy laden; let me trace it: 
From yonder bed it comes, where the ſtrong man, 


By enter arm belabour'd, gaſps for breath 
| 5 1 


- w_ 
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Like a hard-hunted beaſt. How his great heart 
Beats thick ! his roomy cheſt by far too ſcant. 
To give the lungs full play.---What now avail: 
The ftrong-built finewy limbs, and wall dure 
ſhoulders? ? | 
See how he tugs for life, and lays about PER 270 
Mad with his pain !---Eager he catches hold | 
Of what comes next to hand, and graſps it hard, 
Juſt like a creature drowning ; hideous fight! 
Oh! how his eyes ſtand out, and ſtare full ghaſtly! 
[While the diſtemper s rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a burning arrow croſs his bowels, 


3 And drinks his marrow up. Heard you that 


groan? 0 0 


It was his laſt. See how thts great. Goliah, 
Juſt like a child that brawPd itſelf to reſt, 
Lies Rill. —What mean'ſt thou when, O mighty 
| boaſter, | 15 280 
To vaunt of nerves of thine! what means the bull, 


Unconſcious of his ſtrength, to play the coward, 
And flee before a feeble thing like man; 

That, knowing well the ſlackneſs of his arm; 
Truſts only in the well-invented knife? 
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With ſtudy pale, and midnight vigils ſpent, 
The ſtar- ſurveying ſage cloſe to Om” 
Applies the ſight-invigorating tube; 
And travelling huge the boundleſs logs of 
ſpace, 


Marks well the cuntihg of the far-ſeen orbs 290 
That roll with regular confuſion there, | 
In eeſtacy of thought. But ah! proud man, 
Great heights are hazardous to the weak head; 
Soon, very ſoon | thy firmeſt footing fails; 
And down thou dropp'ſt into that darkſome place, 
1 Where nor device nor knowledge ever came. 
Fere, the tongue warrior lies diſabled now, 
Diſarm'd, diſhonour'd, like a wretch that's gagg'd, 
And cannot tell his ails to paſſers by. 
Great man of language,—whence this mighty 
| change, — 4 - 1: =_ 
This dumb deſpair, and drooping of the choad? ? 
Though ftrong perſuaſion hung upon thy lip, 1 
And ſly inſinuation's ſofter arts | 
In ambuſh lay about thy flowing tongue; 


Alas! howchop-fallnnow! Thick miſts and filence 


Reſt, like a weary cloud, upon thy breaſt. 5 
Unceaſing.— Ah : where | is the lifted arm, ; 


: : ? N F 
, 
- 
” 
- 


— 
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The ſtrength of action, and the force of words, 1 
The well-turn'd period, and the well-tun'd voice, 
With all the leſſer ornaments of phraſe? 5 Jed 310 
Ah! fled for ever, as they ne'er had been, 
Raz'd from the book of fame: or, more provoking, 

Perchance ſome hackney hunger-bitten ſcribbler 
Inſults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 
With long flat narrative, or duller rhymes; | 

With heavy halting pace that drawl along: 
Enough to rouſe a dead man into rage, , 

And warm with red reſentment the wan cheek. 

| Here the great maſters of the healing art, 
| Theſe mighty mock defrauders of the tomb, 320 


Spite of their Julaps and catholicons, 
Reſign to fate. Proud Aleulapius ſon! 
Where are thy boaſted implements of art, 
And all thy well-cramm'd magazines of health : 7 
Nor hill nor vale, as far as ſhip could go, | 
Nor margin of the gravel-bottom'd brook, 
Eſcap'd thy fifling hand; from ſtubborn ſhrubs 
| Thou wrung'ſt their ſhy-retirin g virtues out, 
And vex'd them i in the fire: nor fly nor inſect, 
1 Nor writhy ſnake, eſcap'd thy deep reſearch. 330 
But why this apparatus? why this coſt? 


ü 9 


* — 
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Tell us, | thou doughty keeper from the grave, 
Where are thy recipes and cordials now, 
With the long liſt of vouchers for thy cures? 
Alas ? thou ſpeakeſt not. The bold impoſtor 
Looks not more ſilly, when the cheat's found out. 
Here the lank- ſided miſer, worſt of felons, 
Who meanly ſtole (diſcreditable ſhift) 
From back, and belly too, their proper cheer, 
Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 340 
To his own carcaſe ; now lies cheaply lodg'd, 
By clam'rous appetites no longer teas'd, 
Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 
But ah! where are his rents, his comings in? 
Ay! now you've made the rich man poor indeed; 
| Robb'd of his gods, what has he left behind? 
Oh curied luſt of gold ; when for thy ſake, 
The fool throws up his intereſt in both worlds: 348 
Firſt ſtary'd in this, then damn'd in that to come. 
How ſhocking muſt thy ſummons be, O death F 
To him that is at eaſe in his poſſeſſions; 8 


8 1 
* 


: VARIATIONS. 
34: —D00w he lodgeth cheap. _ 
349: Quite flary'd in SY and damn'd, &c. 


* 
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Who counting or] long years of pleaſure lk 
Is quite unfurniſh'd for that world to come? 


In that dread moment, how the frantic ſoul 


Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and ſhrieks for help; 
But ſhrieks in vain How wiſhfully ſhe looks 


On all ſhe's leaving, now no longer hers ! 


A little longer, yet a little longer, 


Oh ! might ſhe ſtay, to waſh away her Rains, 360 


And fit her for her paſſageMournful fight ! 


Her very eyes weep blood ;—and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 


Like a ſtaunch murd'rer, ſteady to his purpoſe, 
Purſues her cloſe throu gh every lane of life, 
Nor miſſes once the track, but preſſes on 
Till foro d at laſt to the tremendous verge, 


At once ſhe ſinks to everlaſting ruin. 


Sure tis a ſerious thing to die! my ſoul, 369 


What a ſtrange moment muſt it be, when near 


Thy journey's end, thou haſt the gulf in view! 
That awful gulf no mortal eber repaſs'd 
To tell what's doing on the other ſide. 

Nature runs back, and ſhudders at the fight, 


And every life. 2 Waren at thoughts of parting: 1 
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F or part they muſt: body and ſoul muſt part; 
Fond cbuple; link'd more cloſe than wedded pair, 
This wings its way to its Almighty ſource, 

The witneſs of its actions, now its judge; 


| That drops into the dark and noiſome grave, 380 


Like a diſabled pitcher of no. uſe. 

If death were nothing, and nought after death ; 
If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, ; 
Whence firſt they ſprung, then might thedebauches 
Untrembling mouth the heavens then might 

the drunkard 
Reel over his full bowl, and, when ' tis drain'd, 
Fill up another to the brim, and laugh Us 
At the poor bugbear death :—then might the 
| wretch 
That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 390 
At once give each inquietude the ſlip, 
By ſtealing out of being when he pleas'd, 


| And by what way, whether by hemp or ſteel ; 

Death's thouſand doors ſtand open. Who could 
force ö 

The ill pleas'd gueſt to ſit out his full time, 


Or blame him if he goes —Sure he does well, 
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That helps. himſelf as timely as he can, - 

When able. But if there's an hereafter ; 5 

And that there is, conſcience, uninfluenc' d 
And ſuffer d to ſpeak out, tells ev'ry man; 400 
Then muſt it be an awful thing to die: | 
More horrid yet to die by one's own hand. 

Self- murder !—name it not: our iſland's ſhame, 


That makes her the reproach of neighbouring ſtates, 


Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate, 
Self. preſervation, fall by her own act? 

Forbid it Heaven. Let not, upon diſguſt, 
The ſhameleſs hand be fully crimſon'd o'er 
With blood of its own lord.—Dreadful attempt ! 


— — * 


| . VARIATION. 
404. That makes her hooted at: ſhall the foul hand, 
Acting the traitor's part, be crimſon'd vor 
With blood of its own lord? Forbid it, Heaven! 
Shall nature, ſwerving from her firſt. com- 
mand, 
Be her own Ia a, ſhall we on n diſguſt, 
- Preſume to ſet ourſelves at liberty 
Without once aſking leave? Dreadful at- 
Ret 
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Juſt reeking from ſelf-ſlaughter, in a rage, 410 
To ruſh into the preſence of our Judge; 4 
As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 

And matter'd not his wrath! - Unheard- of tortures 
Muſt be reſerv'd for ſuch: theſe herd together; 3 
The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 

And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul. 
Our time is fix' d, and all our days are number'd; 
How long, how ſhort, we . not this we 


—_ 


know, | 

Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, - 419 
Nor dare to ſtir till Heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 
Like ſent'ries that muſt keep their deſtin'd and, 
And wait th appointed hour, till they're reliev'd. 
Thoſe only are the brave that keep their Den 
And keep it to the laſt. To run awax 
ls but a coward's trick: to run away 
From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 
Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelyes, 
By boldly vent'ring on a world unknown, ' © 
And plunging headlong in the dark tis mad; 
No frenzy half ſo deſperate as this. 430 

Tell us, ye dead; will none of you, in pity . 


To thoſe you left behind, diſcloſe the ſecret? Ne 8 
F ij 


l - 
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Oh! that Gs courteous ghoſt would blab it out; 

"What tis you are, and we muſt ſhortly be. 

T've heard, that ſouls departed, have ſometimes 

Forewarn'd men of their death ; —” I was. * 

done | 7 

To knock and give the e But What means 

This ſtinted charity? Tis but lame kindneſs 

That does its work by halves Why might you not 

Tell us what tis to die? Do the ſtrict laws 440 

Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 

Upon a point ſo nice ? FI aſk no more: 

Sullen, like lamps in ſepulchres, your ſhine 

Enlightens but yourſelves. Well, 'tis no matter; 

A very little time will elear up all, 

And make us learn'd as you are, and as cloſe. 
Death's ſhafts fly thick —Here falls the village- 

ſwain, 

And there his pamper'd lord.—The cupgoes round: 

And who ſo artful as to put it by! 

"Tis long fince death had the majority ; 459 

- Yet ſtrange! the living lay it not to heart. ; 

See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 

The ſexton, hoary-headed chronicle, 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtols 
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A gentle fear; with mattock in his hand 
Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaint- 
By far his juniors.------Scarce a ſkull's caſt up, 
But well he knew its owner, and can tell 458 
Some paſſage of his life. ------Thus hand in hand 
The ſot has walk'd with death twice twenty years; 
And yet ne'er yonker on the green laughs louder, 
Or clubs a ſmuttier tale When drunkards meet, 
None ſings a merrier catch, or lends a hand © 
More willing to his cup.---Poor wretch! he minds. ö 
ie | 
That ſoon ſome truſty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for thouſands, ' 
On this ſide, and on that, men ſee their friends 
Drop off, like leaves in autumn; yet launch out 5 
Into fantaſtic ſchemes, which the long livers | 
In the world's hale and undegerrrate days 470 
Could ſcarce have leiſure for.-----Fools that we are, 
Never to think of death and of ourſelves 
At the ſame time: as if to learn to die 
Were no concern of ours.---Oh! more than ſottiſh, 
For creatures of a day, in gameſome mood 
To frolic on eternity's dread brink 
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Unaprirchentive ; when, for ought we know, 
The very firſt ſwol'n ſurge ſhall ſweep us in. 
Think we, or think we not, time hurries on, 
With a reſiſtleſs unremitting ſtream ; 480 
Yet treads more ſoft than e'er did midnight-thief, 
That flides his hand under the miſer's pillow, 
And carries off his prize.------What is this world? 
What? but a ſpacious burial-field unwall'd, 
Strew'd with death's ſpoils, the ſpoils of animals 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones. 
The very turf on which we tread once liv'd ; 
And we that live muſt lend our carcaſes 

To cover our own offspring In their turns 489 
They too muſt cover theirs.-----'Tis here all meet, 
The ſhiv'ring Icelander, and ſunburn'd Moor ; 
Men of all climes, that never met before; 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Turk, the Chriſtian, 
Here the proud prince, and favourite yet prouder, 
His ſoy'reign's keeper, and the people's ſcourge, 
Are huddled out of fight.------Here lie abaſh'd 
The great negotiators of the earth, 


1 C 2 
” 
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2 8 VARIATION. 


493. And of all creeds, Jew, Turk, and Chriſtian. 
. 
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And celebrated maſters of the balance, 


Deep read in ſtratagems, and wiles of courts. 
Now vain their treaty-ſKill: - Death ſcorns to 
| treat; 500 
ll the o'erloaded ſlave flings down his atlas 
From his gall'd ſhoulders ;---and when the ſtern 
tyrant, 
With all his guards and tools of power about him, 


Is meditating new unheard-of hardſhips, 


Mocks his ſhort arm,---andquick as thought eſcapes 
Where tyrants vex not, and the weary reſt. Fe 
Here the warm lover, leaving the cool ſhade, 
The tell-tale echo, and the babbling ftream, 
(Time out of mind the fav'rite ſeats of love), 

Faſt by his gentle miſtreſs lays him down, 510 
Unblaſted by foul tongue.----- Here friends and foes 
Lie cloſe; unmindful of their former feuds. 
The lawn-rob'd prelate and plain preſbyter, 
E'er while that ſtood aloof, as ſhy to meet, 
Familiar mingle here, like ſiſter ſtreams 


| ' VARIATIONS. 
499. Deep read in ſtratagem, and ſtateſmen's wiles, 
519, Faſt by his miſtreſs' ſide now lies him down. 
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That ſome rude interpoſing rock has folit. 
Here is the large-limb'd peaſant :---Here the child 
Of a ſpan long, that never ſaw the ſun, 
Nor preſs d the nipple, ſtrangled in life's porch. 519 
Here is the mother, with her ſons and daughters : 
The barren wife, and long demurring-maid, 
| Whoſe lonely unappropriated ſweets - 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowſlips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
Here are the prude, ſevere, and gay coquette, 
The ſober widow, and the young green virgin, 
Cro pp'd like a roſe before tis fully blown, 
Or half its worth diſclos'd. Strange medley here! 
Here garrulous old age winds up his tale; 
And jovial youth, of lightſome vacant heart, 530 
' Whoſe ev'ry-day was made of melody, 
Hears not the voice of mirth,----The ſhrill-tongu'd, 
ſhrew, 5 
Meek as the turtle dove forget ler e | 


1 3 
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VARIATIONS, 
| 519. Nor vrefi'dt the nipple, founder'd in life's porch. 


520. Here isthejoyfulmotherof ſons and daughters. 


5 525. Here are the prude, and frolicſome coquette. 
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Here are the wiſe, the generous, and the brave; 
] The juſt, the good, the worthleſs, and profane, 
The downright clown, and perfectly well-bred ; 
The fool, the churl, the ſcoundrel, and the mean; 
The tupple ſtateſmen, and the patriot ſtern; 
The wrecks of nations, and the ſpoils of . | 
With all the lumber of fix thouſand years. 540 
Poor man!---how happy once in thy firſt ſtate! 
When yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand, 
He ftamp'd thee with his image, and, well-pleas'd, 
SmiPd on his laſt fair work.---Then all was well. | 
Sound was the body, and the ſoul ſerene ;_ | 
| Like two ſweet inſtruments, ne'er out of tune, 
That play their ſeveral parts. -Nor head, nor heart, 
Offer d to ache : Nor was there cauſe they ſhould ; 
For all was pure within : no fell remorſe, 
Nor anxious caſtings- up of what might be, 5589 
Alarm'd his peaceful-boſom.---Summer ſeas : 
Show not more ſmooth, when by ſouthern 
winds 


be 
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549. to 553 Not i in MS. 
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7 ng ready to expire---ſcarce importun'd, 

The generous ſoil, with a luxurious hand, 
Offer'd the various produce of the year, 

And ev'ry thing moſt perfect i in its kind. - 
Bleſſed! thrice bleſſed days - But ah! how ſhort! 
Bleſs'd as the pleaſing dreams of holy men; 

But fugitive like thoſe, and quickly gone. 559 
Oh! flipp'ry ſtate of things.---What ſudden turns! 
What ſtrange viciſſitudes in the firſt leaf 

Of man's ſad hiſtory ! ——g To- day moſt be 
And ere to- morrow's ſun has ſet, moſt abject. 


How ſcant the ſpace between theſe vaſt extremes! 
Thus far'd it with our fire:---Not long h* enjoy'd 
His paradiſe. --.Scarce had the happy tenant 

Of the fair ſpot due time to prove its ſweets, 

Or ſum them up, when ſtrait he muſt be gone, 
'Neeer to return again.------And mult he go? 569 
Can nought compound for the firſt dire offence 
of erring man?------Like one * is condemn'd, 


— 
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VARIATION. | 
s 54- Whilſt the rich gen rous ſoll, ſcarce impor- 
tun d, 
Oer d its various produce, SC, 
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Fain would he trifle time with idle talk, 
And parley with his fate. But 'tis in vai. 
Not all the laviſh odours of the place, "OY 
Offer'd in incenſe, can procure his pardon, 
Or mitigate his doom. A mighty angel, 
With flaming ſword, forbids his longer ftay, 
And drives the Joiterer forth; nor mult he take 
One laſt and fare well round. At once he loſt : 
His glory, and his God.---If mortal now, 580 
And ſorely maim'd, no wonder. —Man has ſinn'd. 
Sick of his bliſs; and bent on new adventures, | 
Evil he, would needs try : nor try'd in vain. 

_ (Dreadful experiment! deſtructive meaſure ! 
Where the worſt thing could happen, is fucceſs.) _ 
Alas! too well he iped :---the gbd he ſcorn'd | 
Stalk'd oil reluctant, like an ill-us'd ghoſt, 

Not to return ;. or if it did, its viſits, | 
Like thoſe of angels, ſhort and far between : 589 
Whilſt the black demon, with his hell ang 


ain, 
Admitted once into its better room, 


VARIATION. 


587. Stalk'd like a diſcontented ghoſt away. 
7 8 1 
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Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone; 

'  Lording it o'er the man: who now too late 
Saw the raſh error, which he could not mend: 
An error fatal not to him alone, . 
But to his future ſons, his fortune's heirs. 
Inglorious bondage Human nature groans 


Beneath a vaſlalage ſo vile and cruel, 


And its vaſt body bleeds through ev'ry vein. 599 
What havock haſt thou made, foul monſter, fin ! 
Greateſt and firſt of ills.---The fruitful parent 
Of woes of all dimenſions!---But for thee 
Sorrow had never been.---All-noxious thing, 
Of vileſt nature Other ſorts of evils 
Are kindly eircumſcrib'd, and have their bounds. 
The fierce volcano, from his burning entrails, 
That belches molten ſtone and globes of fire, 
Involv'd in pitchy elouds of ſmoke and ſtench, 
Mars the adjacent fields for ſome leagues round, 
1 And there it ſtops.---The big-ſwoln inundation, 
Of miſchief more Uiffuſive, raving loud, ir 


Buries whole tracks of country, threat' ning more; 
But that too has its ſhore it cannot paſs. 
Ml-ore dreadful far than thoſe ! ! fin has laid waſte, 


Not here and there a country, but a world: 
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Diſpatching at a wide- extended blow | 
Entire mankind; and, for their ſakes, debaing 
A whole creation's beauty with rude hands; 
Blaſting the foodful grain and loaded branches, 
And marking all along its way with ruin. 620 
Accurſed thing !---Oh! where ſhall fancy find 
A proper name to call thee by, expreſſive 
Of all thy horrors ?---Pregnant wemb of ills ! 
Of temper ſo tranſcendently malign, _ 
That toads and ſerpents, of moſt deadly kind; 
Compar'd to thee, are harmleſs.---Sicknefles- 
Of every ſize and fymptom, racking pains, 
And blueſt plagues are thine. See how the fiend 
Profuſely ſcatters the contagion round! 
Whilſt deep mouth'd ſlaughter, bellowing at her 


— 


heels, 630 
Wades deep in blood new- ! ; yet for to- 
morrow 


Shapes out new work of great uncommon daring, 
And 85 pines till the dread blow is truck. 


2 


11 


| | e | 
616. At once diſpatching wholeſale at a blow. 4 
623. Of thy intrinſic filth || Big-bellied ill! 
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But hold, I've gone too far; too much diſcover'd 


My father's nakedneſs, and nature's ſhame. 
| Here let me pauſe, and-drop an honeſt tear, 
One burſt of filial duty and condolence, 
Oer all thoſe ample deſerts death hath ſpread, 
This chaos of mankind:---O great man-eater! . 
Whoſe ev ry day 1s carnival, not ſated yet! 640 
Unheard-of Epicure | without a fellow! | 
The veneſt gluttons do not always cram 5 
Some intervals of abſtinence are ſought 
To edge the e Thou ſeekeſt none. 
Methinks the countleſs ſwarms thou haſt devour'd, 
And thouſands that each hour thou gobbleſt up, 
This, leſs than this, might gorge thee to the full. 
But ah! rapacious ſtill, thou gap'ſt for more: 
15 Like one, whole days defrauded of his meals, 
On whom lank hunger lays her ſKinny hand, 659 
And whets to keeneſt eagerneſs his cravings. 
As if diſeaſes, maſſacres, and poiſon, | 


— — 
— — 


VARIATION 5 


648. But "Fj tis otherwiſe; thou rt for more, 
| Like one that i is defrauded of his meals. 
651. And gives the keeneſt edge unto his cravings. 
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Famine, and war, were not thy caterers. 

But know, that thou muſt render up the dead, 
And with high int'reſt too. They are not thine, 
But only in thy keeping for a ſeaſon, 7 
Till the great promis'd day of reſtitution; | 1 
When loud diffuſive found from brazen trump 
Of ſtrong- lung'd cherub, ſhall alarm thy captives, 
And rouſe the long, long ſleepers into life, 660 
Day-lght, and liberty.— 2 | 
Then muſt thy doors fly open, and reveal 


The mines that lay long forming under ground, 
In their dark cells immur'd ; but now full ripe, 1 

And pure as ſilver from the crucible, 

That twice has Rood the torture of the fire, 

And inquiſition of the forge. We know 

Th illuſtrious Deliverer of mankind, 

T he Son of God thee foibd. Him in thy power 

Thou could'ſt not hold :---{elf-vigorous he roſe, 

And, ſhaking off thy fetters, ſoon retook 671 


Thoſe ſpoils his voluntary yielding lent: 


— —— — — —— 
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VARIATION. 
572. Thoſe ſpoils that were but thine by bis tame | 
x yielding. | 
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(Sure pledge of our releaſement from thy thrall 9 


Twice twenty days he ſojourned here on earth, 
And ſhow'd himſelf alive to choſen witneſſes, 

By proofs ſo ſtrong, that the moſt ſlow aſſenting 
Had not a ſcruple left. —This having done, 

He mounted up to heaven.—Methinks I ſee him 
Climb the aerial heights, and glide along 679 
_ Athwart the ſevering clouds: but the faint eye, 
F lung backwards in the chaſe, ſoon drops its hold - 
| Diſabled quite, and jaded with purſuing. 
Heaven's portals wide expand to let him _— 
Nor are his friends ſhut out: As a great prince 
Not for himſelf alone procures admiffion, 

But for his train It was his royal will, 

That where he is, there ſhould his followers be, 
Death only. lies between.—A. gloomy path! 
Made yet more gloomy by our coward fears: 


— — — — — — — —— 
VARIATIONS. 
679. ——————and with great ſteps 


Stride o'er the pillar clouds. But, Kc. 

683. Heaven's gates are ſtrait unbarr'd tolet him in. 

68 5. Not only for himſelf procures admiſſion, 
But for his train: ſo he. It was his will, &c, 


if 
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But nor untrod, nor tedious: the fatigue: 6090 
Will ſoon go off. Beſides, there's no bye-road 8 
To bliſs. Then , why, like ill-condition'd children, 
Start we at tranſient hardſhips in the way 
That leads to purer air, and ſofter ſkies, 
Anda ne'er- ſetting ſun? Fools that we are! 
We wiſh to be, where ſweets unwith'ring bloom; 
But ſtrait our wiſh revoke, and will not go. a 
80 have I ſeen, upon a ſummer's ev'n, 
"4 by the riv'let's brink, a youngſter play: 
How wiſhfully he looks to ſtem the tide ! 700 
This moment reſolute, next unreſolv'd: 
At laſt he dips his foot ; bat as he dips, 
His fears redouble, and he runs away | 
From th' inoffenſive ſtream, unmindful now 
Of all the flow'rs that paint the further bank, 
And ſmib'd ſo ſweet of late._Thrice welcome 
death! 


VARIATION. 


704. ———— unmindful more 
Of all the daiſies on the further bank: 
0 Of late that ſmil'd ſo ſweet. Thrice ee 
death ! &c. = 
3 _ 
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53 
That after many a painful bleeding ſtep - . 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us ſafe 

On the long-wiſh'd-for ſnore. Prodigious change 
Our bane turn'd to a bleſſing! Death diſarm'd, 
Loſes its fellneſs quite. All thanks to him 711 
Who ſcourg'd the venom out. Sure the laft end 
Of the good man is peace! How calm his exit? 
Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
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Nor weary worn out winds expire ſo ſoft. 
Behold him in the evening tide of life, 
A life well-ſpent, whoſe early care it was 
His riper years ſhould not upbraid his green: 
By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away IS 
Yet, like the ſun, ſeems larger at his ſetting, 720 
(High in his faith and hopes) look how he es 
After the prize in view! and, like a bird 
That's hamper'd, ſtruggles hard to get away: 
Whilſt the glad gates of ſight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the firſt fair fruits 


— — ya. ꝗ—— 
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720. as ſeems larger as he ſets. .- 
724. win the glad gates of ſight are Aegtched | 
ä 
$1... 
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Of the faſt coming harveſt.—Then, oh then ! 


Each earth-born joy grows vile, or diſappears, 


Shrunk to a thing of nought...Oh ! how he longs 


To have his paſſport fign'd, and be diſmiſg'd ! 
'Tis done! and now he's happy the glad ſoul 


Has not a wiſh uncrown'd.—Ev'n the lag fleſh 731 


Reſts too in hope of meeting once again 


Its better half, never to {under more. 


Nor ſhall it hops in vain — time draws on 


„ * 


Whether en land, or in the ſpacious ſea, 
But muſt give back its long-committed duſt 


Inviolate and faithfully ſhall theſe 


Make up the full account; not the leaſt atom 
EmbezzPd, or miſlaid, of the whole tale. 740 


Each ſoul ſhall have a body ready furniſh'd ; 


And each ſhall have his own.—Hence, ye profane! 
Aſk not, how this can be ?—Sure the ſame pow'r 


That rear'd the piece at firſt, and took it down, 
Can re- aſſemble the looſe ſcatter'd parts, 


And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Has done much more: nor is his arm impair'd 


Through length of days: and what he can, he will: * 


His faithfulneſs ſtands bound to ſee it done 
H ij 


* 
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When the dread trumpet ſounds, the ſlumb'ring 

duſt, ee 750 
| ¶ Not unattentive to the call) ſhall wake: 

And ev'ry joint poſſeſs its proper place, 

With a new elegance of form, unknown 

J 0o its firſt ſtate. Nor ſhall the conſcious ſoul 

Miſtake its partner, but amidſt the crowd 

Singling its other half, into its arms 

Shall ruſh with all th' impatience of a man 

That's new come home, and, un long Wen 

| abſent, 

With haſte runs over ev'ry ditterent room, #759 

In pain to ſee the whole. Thrice happy meeting! 

Nor time, nor death, ſhall ever part them more. 
Tis but a night, a long and moonleſs night ; 

We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 

hs, at the ſhut of ev'n, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in ſome lonely brake 

Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day ; — 

Then claps his well-fledg'd wings, and bears away. 


1 1 — + 
— 


. VARIATION. | : 
765. On window-ſole, or ſoot-ſtain'd chimney-top. 
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« Dedicated to the Memory of the Late Learned and Eminent 
MR. WILLIAM LAW, 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH». 

ri 

II filence to ſuppreſs my griefs I've try'd, 


Aud keep within its banks the ſwelling tide ; 
But all in 530 unbidden numbers flow; - 

| Spite of myſelf, my ſorrows vocal grow, 

This be my plea. Nor thou, dear ſhade, refuſe 

The well-meant tribute of the willing muſe, 
Who trembles at the greatneſs of its theme, _ 
And fain would ſay what ſuits fo high a name. 


Which, from the crowded journal of thy fame, 


| Which of thy many titles ſhall I name? 
For, like a gallant prince, that wins a EXOWBS 15 
By undiſputed right before his on, 
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Variety thou haſt : our only care 
Is what to ſingle out, and what forbear. 
1 Though ſcrupulouſly juſt, yet not ſevere; 
Though cautious, open; courteous, yet ſincere ; 
Though rev'rend, yet not magiſterial ; _ | 
Though intimate with few, yet lov'd by all; 
Though deeply read, yet abſolutely free 
From all the ſtiffneſſes of pedantry : 

| Though circumſpectly good, yet never ſour; 
Pleaſant with innocence, and never more. 
Religion worn by thee, attractive ſhow'd, 
And with its own unborrow'd beauty glow'd : 
Unlike the bigot, from whoſe watery eyes 
Ne'er ſunſhine broke, nor ſmile was ſeen to rife ; 
Whoſe fickly goodneſs lives upon grimace, 
And pleads a merit from a blubber'd face. 
Thou kept thy raiment for the needy poor, 
And taught the fatherlefs to know thy door; 
From griping hunger ſet the needy free; 

That they were needy was enough to thee. 
= Thy fame to pleaſe, whilſt others reſtleſs be, 
Fame laid her ſhyneſs by, and courted thee; 
Andthough thou bade the flatt'ring thing give o'er, 
Yet, in return, ſhe only woo'd thee more, 


: - 
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ow ſweet thy accents ! and how mild thy | 
look ! . | | 
What {ſmiling mirth was heard in all thou ſpoke! | 
Manhood and grizzled age were fond of thee, 
And youth itſelf ſought thy ſociety. 
The ag'd thou taught, deſcended to the young, * 
Clear'd up th' irrefolute, confirm'd the ſtrong; 
To the perplex'd thy friendly counſel lent, 
And gently lifted up the diffident ; 
Sigh'd with the ſorrowful, and bore a part 
In all the anguiſh of a bleeding heart: 2 
Reclaim'd the headſtrong, and with ſacred Will, 
Committed hallow'd rapes upon the will; 
Sooth'd our affections, and, with their delight, 
To gain our actions, brib'd our appetite. 
Now who ſhall, with a e like thy 
own, -P 
Thy W 10 dignify, and grace thy gown? 
Who with pathetic energy like thine, 
| The head enlighten, and the heart refine! 
Learn'd were thy lectures, noble the A 
| The language Roman, and the action fine; 
The heads well rang'd, the inferences clear, 
And ſtrong and ſolid thy deductions were : 


— 
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Thou mark'd the bound'ries out 'twixt right and 


wrong, : 
And ſhow'd the land- marks as thou went along, | 
Plain were thy reaſonings, or if perplext 

Thy life was the beſt coniment on thy text; 7 

For if in darker points we were deceiv'd, 1 

Twas only but obſerving how thou liv'd. 

Bewilder'd in the greatneſs of thy fame, a 

What ſhall the muſe, what next in order name? 7 

Which of thy ſocial qualities commend ? 1 
Whether of huſband, father, or of friend!? 

A huſband ſoft, beneficent and kind, DT 

As ever virgin wiſh'd, or wife could find ff 1 

A father indefatigably mae cf;  - | + 

To both a father's truſt and tutor's too. 7 

A friend affectionate and ſtaunch to thoſe 

Thou wiſely fingled out; for few thou choſe ; 7 

Few, did I fay, that word we muſt recal, . 


A friend, a willing friend thou waſt to all. 
Thoſe properties were thine, nor could we know 
Which roſe the uppermoſt; fo all was Wot” 5 
So have I ſeen the man „colour d mead, „ 
Bruſh'd by the vernal breeze, its fragrance TI ; 
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; Though various ſweets the various field exhabd, 
Vet could we not determine which prevail'd, 
Nor this part 7, that honey-ſuckle, call, 
But a rich bloomy aggregate of all. 

And, thou, the once glad partner of his bed, 
But now by ſorrow's weeds diſtinguiſned, 
Whoſe buſy memory thy grief ſupplies, 
And calls up all thy huſband to thine eyes, 
Thou muſt not be forgot. How alter'd now! 
How thick thy tears ! How faſt thy ſorrows flow! 


The well known voice that cheer'd thee hereto- 


fore, 

Theſe ſoothing accents, thou muſt hear no more. 
Untold be all the tender ſighs thou drew, 

When on thy cheek he fetch'd a long adieu. 

Untold be all thy faithful agonies, © _ 

At the laſt anguiſh of his cloſing eyes: 

For thou, and only ſuch as thou, can tell 

The killing anguiſh of a laſt farewell. 


This earth, yon ſun, and theſe blue- tinctur d 


ſkies, p 

: Through which it rolls, muſt have their obſequies: 
Pluck'd from their orbits, ſhall the planets fall, 
And ſmoke and conflagration cover all : | 
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Z | What then i is man ? The « creature of a day. - 


By moments ſpent, and minutes borne away, 

Time, like a raging torrent, hurries on; 

Scarce can we ſay it is, but that 'tis gone. 
Whether, fair ſhade ! with ſocial ſpirits, tell, 

(Whoſe properties thou once deſcrib'd fo well), 

Familiar now thou heareſt them relate | 

The rites and methods of their bappy ts « ; 

Or if, with forms more fleet, thou roams abroad, 

And wews the great magnificence of God, 

Points out the courſes of the orbs on high, 

And counts the ſilver wonders of the ſky ; 

Or if, with glowing ſeraphim, thou greets [ſtreets, 

Heaven's King, and ſhouteſt through the golden 

That crowds of white-rob'd choriſters diſplay, 

Marching in triumph through the pearly way ? 
Now. art thou rais'd beyond this world of cares. 

This weary wilderneſs, this vale of tears, 

- Forgetting all thy toils and laBours paſt, 

No gloom of {orrow ſtains thy peaceful breaſt. 

Now *midit ſeraphic ſplendours ſhalt thou dwell, 

And be what only theſe pure forms can tell. 
- How cloudlels now, and cheertul is the day ! 


What joys, what raptures, in thy boſom play ! 
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How bright the ſunſhine, and how pure the air! 
There's no difficulty of breathing there. 
With willing ſteps, a pilgrim at thy ſhrine, 
To dew it with my tears the taſk be mine; 

In lonely dirge, to murmur o'er thy urn, 

And with new-gather'd flowers thy turf adorn : 
Nor ſhall thy image from thy boſom part, 

| No force ſhall rip thee from my bleeding heart ; 
Oft ſhall I think oa all I've left in thee, 

Nor ſhall oblivion blot thy memory: 


But grateful love its energy expreſs 
(The father's gone) now to the tatherleſs. 
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